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another attempt was made to carry the policy of
non-intercourse by a joint resolution, but by this
time a reaction in favor of the Administration had
set in and the resolution received only 24 yeas to
46 nays, James Madison being among those who
stuck to the proposal to the last.
While the House was abandoning itself to reck-
less mischief-making, Washington was striving to
arrange matters by negotiation. The perplexities
of his situation were great and varied. As a
military man he knew that American jurisdiction
was precarious so long as Great Britain held
the interior. The matter had been the subject
of prolix correspondence between Jefferson and
Hammond, but the American demands that Great
Britain should surrender the frontier posts in
accordance with the treaty of peace had been met
by demands that America, in accordance with that
same treaty, should first satisfy various claims
of British subjects for restitution, indemnity, and
relief. The regular diplomatic machinery stuck
fast at this point, both at home and abroad. In
one of his gossipy, confidential letters Fisher
Ames remarked that Hammond was a most
"petulant, impudent" man, habitually railing
against the conduct of our government "with a